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but sections of the English population, especially farmers and
workers, share their attitude. The traditional Boer outlook is to
regard natives as destined to be their serfs, though they are
sometimes treated in a patriarchal way. The natives form
almost three-quarters of the population of South Africa, 74 per
cent of the agricultural workers, 89 per cent of the miners and
60 per cent of the industrial workers.1 Nevertheless, the Boer
ascendancy in the Union and the new attitude of white Labour
denies them the claim to essential civic and political rights, and
has even curtailed rights which the coloured people have enjoyed
for generations. The schools for natives are completely in-
adequate, their wages, health and standard of life are very low,
and consequently their productivity too. The enforcement of
the principle of racial inequality, moreover, has a demoralizing
influence on a large part of the white workers, who regard hard
work as beneath their dignity, and insist on getting " white-
collar " work from the government. Besides, a " colour bar "
has been set up by the trade unions which practically reserves all
better-paid work to white workers.2 The conditions in the Union
have encouraged the white settlers in other parts of Africa to
press for similar treatment of the natives. It must be said,
however, that many British and Dutch South Africans of high
standing combat the policy of sharp racial discrimination, and
strive to improve the status and living conditions of the black
Africans.
Racialism also affects the Indians, of whom many have settled
in South Africa for generations. Economic development brought
about a great import of indentured workers from India who lived
and worked in conditions of semi-slavery. Resentment in India
was so strong that this emigration to South Africa was at last
stopped. On the other hand, the South Africans wanted to pre-
vent the Indians in their country from staying and rising to better
positions, and a policy of racial discrimination set in which
aroused great indignation in India. The Indian Government
protested, and after a long struggle a compromise was reached in
1 Cf. the most instructive books by Edgar Brookes, The Colour Problems of South
Africa, 1934 ; Alfred Hoernle", South African Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit, 1939,
the work, Coming of Age, Studies in South African Citizenship and Politics, by various
authors, 1930, especially the chapter on the poor white and the native, p. 129 and
G. Calpin, There are no South Africans, 1941, p. 171.
2 A biography of General Smuts explains this change in the attitude of the trade
unions by stating that before the last war the South African Labour Movement was still
under the influence of English leaders and traditions, and therefore did not advocate
a policy of racial oppression.   During the war, however, the English largely went to
fight, and were replaced by young Backveld Boers who soon demanded the complete
submergence of the black workers.   Cf. S. G. Millin, General Smuts, vol. ii, p. 347.